CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS
He thus displaces the source of his anxiety outwards and turns
his objects into dangerous ones; but, ultimately, that danger
belongs to his own aggressive instincts. For this reason his fear
of his objects will always be proportionate to the degree of his own
sadistic impulses.
It is not, however, simply a question of converting a given
amount of sadism into a corresponding amount of anxiety. The
relation is one of content as well. The child's fear of its object
and the imaginary attacks it will suffer from it adhere in every
detail to the particular aggressive impulses and phantasies which
it harbours against its environment. In this way each child
develops parental imagos that are peculiar to itself; though in
every case they will be of an unreal and terrifying character.
According to my observations, the formation of the super-ego
begins at the same time as the child makes its earliest oral intro-
jection of its objects.1    Since the first imagos it thus forms are
endowed with all the attributes of the intense sadism belonging
to this stage of its development, and since they will once more
be projected on to objects of the outer world, the small child
becomes dominated by the fear of suffering unimaginable cruel
attacks, both from its real objects and from its super-ego.    Its
anxiety will serve to increase its own sadistic impulses by urging
it to destroy those hostile objects so as to escape their onslaughts.
The vicious circle that is thus set up, in which the child's anxiety
impels it to destroy its object, results in an increase of its own
anxiety, and this once again urges it on against its object, and
constitutes a psychological mechanism which, in my view, is at
the bottom of asocial and criminal tendencies in the individual.
Thus, we must assume that it is the excessive severity and over-
powering cruelty of the super-ego, not the weakness or want of
it, as is usually supposed, which is responsible for the behaviour
of asocial and criminal persons.
In a somewhat later stage of development, fear of the super-
ego will cause the ego to turn away from the anxiety-arousing
object. This defensive mechanism can lead to a defective or
impaired object-relation on the part of the child.
As we know, when the genital stage sets in, the child's sadistic
instincts have normally been overcome, and its relationship to
objects has acquired a positive character. In my view such an
1 This view is also based on my belief that the child's Oedipus tendencies, too,
begin much earlier than has hitherto been thought, i.e., while it is still in the suckling
stage, long before its genital impulses have become paramount. In my opinion the
child incorporates its Oedipus objects during the oral-sadistic stage, and it is at this
time, in close connection with its earliest Oedipus impulses, that its super-ego begins
to develop.
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